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THE CRETAN DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER I. 

Fifty years have passed away since the events took 
place of which we are now about to speak; but though 
this period has sufficed to change the whole face of Eu- 
rope, and sweep millions from their habitations in this 
yorld, it has brought little or no change to the beauti- 
fal island of Crete. 

Then, as now, this bright flower of the sea was under 
the dominion of the Turks. 

It was shortly after sunrise, the hour most suitable in 
that climate for any active business; and the bazaars, 
where merchandise of all sorts was displayed, were 
gowded with buyers and sellers, carrying on their 
traffic in the true Oriental manner, by pantomime. 
These consisted chiefly of Greeks and Turks; but there 
were also a great number of Jews and Armenians, as 
well as many Egyptian soldiers. 

A large proportion of this motley assemblage was 
collected to wituess the public sale of human beings, 
which took place weekly on an appointed day. 

The slave-traders were almost all Africans; and the 
mhappy captives themselves seemed to have been 
chosen out from among the various Eastern nations 
solely with a view to the price they were likely to bring 
in the market. . 

Very many, however, were Cretans, brought down 
from the mountains by the troops of the Turkish aga, 
who was in the habit of sending small parties of sol- 
diers over the island to sack and burn, if necessary, the 
distant villages, in urder to bring him the young and 
healthy of the wretched inhabitants to be sold as 
slaves. 

These were usually taken on speculation by the trad- 
ers, who then drew what profit they could from them. 

The sale had been going on for about an hour with 
great animation, though in the most systematic man- 
ner. 

At last it came to the turn of an old, villainous-look- 
ing Egyptian to produce his merchandise; and after 
having sold off one or two black slaves, he brought for- 
ward what he evidently considered the most valuable 
part of his stock. ' 

This was @ young man and woman, whose dress and 
appearance indicated not only that they were Cretans, 
but thatin their own village home they had enjoyed a 
certain superiority of rank. 

They were evidently husband and wife, and the help- 
less, silent despair into which they were plunged, 
showed that captivity was new to them; for although 
all the inhabitants of the sunny isle of Crete were vir- 
tually slaves, yet of course a small proportion only are 
condemned to the unnatural ignominy of being bought 
and sold. 

Their bitter misfortune seemed, however, to have had 
8 different effect on the young couple, according te 
their different dispositions. The countenance of the 
young man denoted only an utter and hopeless de- 
spondency, for he was not one of those to whom is given 
the fatal gift of intense feeling; and he evidently par- 
took somewhat of that effeminacy often to be found in 
men among the luxurious nations of the East. 

Very different was the expression in the large, dark 
eyes of his wife. Here was indeed the full capacity of 
suffering; and she was rapidly entering on the utmost 
extent of misery which even she could feel. There was 
something which lay nearer her heart than the liberty 
and the joy she had lost; and from this treasure, the 
sift of Heaven, she believed the unhallowed, ruthless 
hand of man was about to sever her furever. 


her feeble arms, she held her only child, her little fair- 
haired daughter, the merry glance of whose sweet blue 
eyes had been for the last three or four years the very 
sunshine of her existence; and this young mother well 
knew that it is not one of the least atrocities of the vile 
taffic of the slave dealers, that a purchaser never will 
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ter might manage her as he would, but in order to per- 
form his part of the bargain he went up to her at once, 
and by main force tore from her arms the shrieking in- 
fant, whom he flung aside to perish in the street, un- 
less some compassionate heart existed amongst that 
sordid and unfeeling crowd. 

No words can describe the agony that was expressed 
in the mother’s piercing scream, as she struggled vainly 
in the stern grasp of her tormentors, who held her 
down when she would have sprung towards the spot 
where her little daughter lay. No words burst from 
her lips but these,—‘*My child, my child!” yet volumes 
would not suffice te convey to the mind the deep de- 
spair which they embodied. 

Amongst the spectators was one who had witnessed 
with horror these proceedings. This was an American 
missionary, who, with his wife, as good and devoted as 
himself, had left home, friends and family, to aid with 
his best efforts the great work of the propagation of 
Christianity in the East. 

He had come to witness this revolting sale, solely in 
the hope that he might be of use. His warm, kindly 
heart had been pierced to the very core by the bitter 
cry of that wretched mother, and now he rushed for- 
ward and lifted up the forlorn child tenderly in his 
arms, then advancing as near to the young mother as 
the Turkish servants of her new master would allow, 
he said to her, in her own language,— 

“Take this with you for your comfort, poor captive, 
that your child shall have a happy home and an un- 
wearied protector. I pledge myself before God, whose 
mercy has sent me to you, that I will be to her all that 
the parents she has lost could themselves have been.” 

He had no time to add more, for the other slaves 
were dragging away their new companions, but she had 
understood him. It is in the very nature of a mother’s 
love to be disinterested; and though she felt that for 
herself existence must be altogether dark without her 





Consent to take the children along with the mother, 
unless they have reached an age ‘when they can be 
made serviceable, and are no longer only an encum- 


brance. Her little darling would most assuredly be 
torn from her. 


We that his purchase would long be profitable to him. 


the child in the agreement. 


he designed that 


tenacity which he 
of such violence 

told her, 
burden herself as. 
thould find means 


‘ver weight she might choose to carry with her. 


with a grim smile, that she might 


the blows fell heavy o 
tink beneath her precious burden. 


The sale proceeded. A Turkish merchant of Gallpi- | 
oti, after much bargaining, agreed to buy the young 
couple, calculating on their youth and strength, and 
consequent capacity for incessant labor, as the guaran- 


As usual, however, he would not consent to include 


The Egyptian trader had en-leavored to separate the 
young Cretan mother from the child, in order that he 
might rid himself and her alike of a useless burden, as 
she should perform the journey to the 
“pital on foot; but she clung to her treasure with a 
could only have overcome by means 
as might have perilled her life. He 


she pleased, but warned her that he 
to make her travel at his pace, what- 


om this she offered no remonstrance; but, weary, 
austed and fainting, over hill and plain she carried 
child, uncomplaining—uttering not a murmur when 
m her, if she seemed about to 


Ow, however, the slave dealer did not require to 
even thus much of forbearance. Her new mas- 


darling, it was yet with a look of rapturous joy and 
gratitude that she rewarded the missionary. In anoth- 
er moment she had disappeared among the crowded 
streets, following her master along with the other 
, Slaves, amongst whom walked the husband, apparently 
stupefied with misery. 

The good missionary was left standing alone in the 
market-place with his new possession in his arms. The 
poor little child nestled in his bosom, and lifted up to 
him the confiding glance of her innocent eye. He took 
her home to his wife; and this lady being accustomed 
prudently to temper the warmth of her husband’s zeal, 
was somewhat startled at the extent of the duty he had 
promised to perform. 

That woman, however, must belie her very nature 
who could resist the claims of a helpless and deserted 
child ; and no sooner did she feel those little soft arms 
round her neck, than she had taken her to her heart 
and.home as easily and willingly as her husband him- 
self. 

As soon as the heat of the day was over, the mission- 
ary went out with the intention of ascertaining the des- 
tination of the newly-purchased slaves, that he might 
not lose sight altogether of the parents of his little 
charge. But it was toolate. He was told thatthe Turk 
had embarked early in the day with all his possessions, 
and had set sail no one had inquired whither. 

All the information he could obtain was, that he wasa 
wealthy merchant of Gallipoli, a town situated near the 





THE CRETAN MOTHER. 


the conviction that this poor child, so truly an orphan, 
though her parents lived, was a gift from Heaven, with 
which he was to part no more. 

The months and years passed swiftly on, and the lit- 
tle Stamata (by which name the missionary had heard 


tering care. Shortly after she had become one of his 
family he had removed from Crete to one of the Ionian 
islands, where he was called on to take the superinten- 
dence of the schools which had been established there 
by the American mission. 
He had not been resident in his new abode many 
years before he lost his wife, and it was then that he be- 
gan to reap the fruits of his good action. Stamata be- 
came all to him that the most devoted and affectionate 
daughter could have been; she was as sweet and en- 
gaging a child as ever lived. Thoughtful, earnest, and 
with a mind of very unusual powers, she secured the 
entire regard of the good missionary ; and it was his de- 
light to instruct her, and to cultivate her fine intellect 
as much as he could. 
She was a most apt scholar, and in the theological 
branch of her studies especially made singular progress ; 
he had indeed every reason to believe that she might 
most ably replace him in his care of the schools when 
old age crept upon him; and this became his cherished 
hope and dream. 
He had thought it his duty, when she came to a suit- 
able age, to inform her of all the circumstances of his 
first acquaintance with her. He found, to his astonish- 
ment, that, young as she was at the time, she remem- 
bered the whole scene of her parents’ ignontinious sale 
most perfectly, even to the minutest detail; and it was 
very evident that it had made an impression on her so 
profound that it was likely to influence her whole life. 
So deep and painful, indeed, was the emotion she dis- 
played when he mentioned her father and mother, that 
he at once determined never to revert to the subject, 
trusting that the recollection of their fate might thus in 
time pass from her thoughts.. Whether this were the 
Case or not, as the years wore on, he never could tell, 
for he dared not renew the experiment, and one of the 
most prominent features in Stamata’s character, as it 
ripened into maturity, was a peculiar and invincible 
reserve. 
Slight indications sometimes revealed to him that she 
brooded night and day over thoughts which she never 
disclosed; yet as, during the lapse of several years, the 
name of her parents never passed her lips, he could not 
but hope that, like himself, she believed that in all hu- 
man probability they had long since sunk under the 
weight of their many sorrows. 
Stamata was still very young when, the schools hav- 
ing greatly increased, it became necessary that her 
adopted father should have an assistant in his arduous 
duties. To his delight, the directors of the establish- 
ment decided that he could have none better fitted for 
the task than the child he himself had rendered a most 
able and efficient coadjutor. 
Elevated to this honorable position, Stamata now en- 
tered into the receipt of no inconsiderable salary; and 
this circumstance was the means of bringing out a new 
trait in her character, which caused the missionary very 
great uneasiness. Every cepta (the smallest Greek 
coin) which she could by any possibility accumulate, 
she hoarded up in the most systematic manner, with all 
the avidity of the most covetous miser. 


her mother call her) grew and prospered under his fos- |" 


urally disposed to spend what little they have on the 
adornment of their person, she employed every imagi- 
nable device to spare even what was absolutely neces- 

sary for her dress, which was coarse and plain even to 

meanness; but what was worse, she never bestowed the 

smallest relief on the many objects of charity which 

presented themselves. 

Stamata, however, whilst rapidly accumulating a 

large sum of money, was far more lavish of another 

treasure which she possessed—and this was the first 

warm affections of her young heart. These she had be- 

stowed, almost before she was aware of it, on one hap- 

pily well deserving of the gift. He was a young Ionian, 

whose father, having wasted all his substance in a ruin- 

ous speculation, had left him to find a precarious exist- 

ence by acting as interpreter to any casual stranger 

visiting the island. 

But though poor and unfortunate, Petrachi was a gen- 

erous, high-spirited, noble young man. She herself, 

reserved as she was on some points, was too innocent 

and sincere to hide her love from the anxious eyes of 
her adopted father; and when the young man honestly 
came to confess to him his attachment, the worthy mis- 
sionary at once gave him not only his consent, but his 

promise of assistance in bringing the matter to a con- 
clusion. 

This could only be, however, when Stamata should 
herself have realized a sufficient sum for their subsist- 
ence, as Petrachi was altogether without fortune. 

She was destined to arrive at what was evidently the 
summit of her wishes much sooner than she had hoped. 
The directors of the schools were so much pleased with 
her abilities and attention to her duties, that they de- 
cided on doubling her salary; and at the expiration of 
little more than a year, she found herself in possession 
of what in that country was considered quite a small 
fortune. 

The young man had been repeatedly urging her 
adopted father to release him from his promise of si- 
lence on the subject nearest his heart; and when this 
occurred, he at last obtained his leave to go and form- 
ally ask her in marriage, as the good missionary thought 
that now the sooner the matter was concluded the bet- 
ter. 

Petrachi left him joyously to go and seek Stamata, 
full of hope, which the old man thought most justly 
founded; but his amazement was very great when, a 
short time after, the young man burst into his room in 
a state of despair, and besought him to go and remon- 
strate with Stamata, who, he declared, had positively 
refused to marry him, even while she honestly con- 
fessed that she loved him very dearly. 

To be concluded next week. 





For the Companion. 
THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 


A snug little cottage in a pretty German village; a 
neat, trim-looking lassie, in her print gown and be- 
coming cap; a room as clean and tidy as .two willing 
hands could make it; and there you have the home 
and the betrothed of a young German soldier. 

The lassie’s name was Katrine, and from her very 
childhood she and Friedrick had loved each other. 
Nobody in the village but had a good word for Katrine. 
To the old and the young, alike, she was a vision of 
gladness, but to none was she so dear as to the father 
and the mother, both infirm and in a measure depend- 
ent upon her for comfort, though in worldly substance 
they were moderately well off. 

Friedrick had but one drawback. He was industri- 
ous and saving, well educated, and of a handsome per- 
son and winning presence; but, unfortunately, he was 
a free-thinker. Though Katrine did not know the ex- 
tent of his unbelief, he had advanced very far in skep- 
ticism, even to denying the existence of a God. Ka- 
trine, on the contrary, was the daughter of prayer. 
From her infancy she had been taught to have faith in 
God, and had, while yet a child, dedicated herself to 
the service of Christ. 

The day on which the troops were to move was 
balmy and beautiful. Never seemed the sky so blue, 
the floating clouds of such dazzling whiteness, the sun 
so richly golden in its beams. Not far from there the 
peaceful fields were waiting for the baptism of blood 
and men on that glorious day were to pierce each the: 
other to the heart on the dread ground of battle. 

“Don’t be so down-hearted, my child,” said the olde 
dame from her arm chair, seeing Katrine’s blue eyes. 
were clouded; ‘‘Friedrick will come back agaip.” 

“Ah, mother,” replied the maiden, lifting the yellow” 
butter she had been busily shaping, “if only Friedrick 
was a Christian the parting would not trouble me so- 
much. But from a few words of last night I fear he 
has no thought of God, no belief in His merciful prom- 
ises; and it makes me very unhappy.” 

“Then, Katrine, pray to the good God that he may: 
be enlightened. Friedrick is noble and frank. His- 
head is very wrong; he has been placed under the cold. 
reasoning of the philosopher, his uncle, and I cannot 
think that with all his heart he doubts our good God.” 

“OQ, mother,” cried the lassie, clasping her hands, her 
face radiant, “I did not think to see him again, but 
here he is!” 

“Yes, here I am,” cried the young soldier, cap im 
hand, as he drew the blushing betrothed to his side. 











entrance ofthe SeaofMarmora. He returned home with 








Although just at that age when young girls are nat- 


“Our colonel was so good that for some trifling service 
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of mine he gave me leave to come here, and join the 
regiment as it passes by; so you will see me off.” 

They went out on the porch together, those two 
bright young beings, and side by side gleaned words 
that should serve for remembrances in the fated weeks 
to come. 

“You are not happy to-day, Katrine; and yet you 
know I go as a volunteer. You yourself have not once 
attempted to detain me.” 

“No; if you feel it your duty, Friedrick, I cannot 
hold you back, even by a look. But O, I only fear for 
you because”— 

“I know what you would say,” he cried, hastily. 
‘‘What matters what we believe if our lives are pure? 
Come, am I not as consistent a Christian as yourself ?” 

“Friedrich, you do not believe in our good God. 
You go forth to this battle careless of His protection. 
It grieves me because you do not ask for His blessing; 
because—if—you should go out into eternity not be- 
lieving in the blessed Master, where He is my Friedrick 
could not go.” Her eyes were full of tears, her lips 
quivered; Friedrick was moved. Just then came the 
sound of distant music. 


hemlock, leaping about and barking and whining with 
every demonstration of baffled rage. 

“Bear,” whispered the chief, sententiously, as soon 
as he saw the tree, and his two companions obeyed his 
sign of silence, and lay concealed till they should know 
who the hunters were. 

“Come on, Marvin!” a voice shouted, in broad Yan- 
kee, “They’ve put him up, sure. Hang me, if we don’t 
make a good day’s work out o’ this ere!” 

“Don’t count yer pigs in the poke!” said another, 
running forward, half out of breath; and with that, 
four more men appeared hurrying towards the- hem- 
lock tree with various excited exclamations of “Where 
is he?” “Take him, Tiger!” “Make the moonlight 
shine through him, Dan!” and “Don’t shoot the dogs! 
You’ll have to fire by guess!” 

Kill-Bear grew restless. The old hunter’s passion 
was fully up, and he longed for an encounter with his 
favorite game. 

“White-frog Yankee,’’ he muttered, “speak um—let 
Indian shoot! Me no kill dog.” 

Nothing loth to renew an acquaintance with white 
men, Ike stepped forward and addressed the hunters. 





“OQ, Friedrick, they are coming!” cried the young 
girl. 

“Yes, they are coming,” he repeated, gloomily , “and 
you send me away from you without any words uf 
comfort.” 

“O, don’t say that. Stop, Friedrick, one word; I 
will pray for you night and day. Promise me that if 
in any wonderful manner your life is preserved you 
will believe in God and His providence.” 

“I promise,” he said, took a farewell caress and was 
gone. 

Only one week later a German paper related the fol- 
lowing : 

“A young soldier, in the midst of the tumult of bat- 
tle, thought he saw on the grass a four-leaved sham- 
rock. As such a plant is rare, and is considered to 
bring good luck, he stooped to take it. At that very 
instant a cannon-ball passed over his head, so near that 
he must have been killed if he had not been bending 
down. The man so miraculously saved has sent the 
plant to which he owed his life to his betrothed, at 
Konigsberg.” 

The newspaper did not relate, however, that the 
plant went in a letter the first words of which were,— 
“My heart is touched. I believe in God.” 


- +o 





For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 


They stared when they saw his Indian dress and heard 
his ‘Good luck to ye! 

“Waal, redskin,” saia one of them at length, whom 
they called Dan Bent, “pears to me you speak my lin- 
gu mighty cute for an Indian. D’ye say that for your- 
self or for a dozen on ye!” 

Ike explained that they were but three, and that they 
came with no wish to claim the game, butonly to ask a 
share in the sport of killing it. 

“Tell ye, redskin,” said Dan, “they do say as how 
too many cooks spile the broth—but, howzomever, 
ruther than ’t the critter should git away, I say if any 
on ye see a chance at him quicker’n we du, why, 
shute!” 

By the time he had finished this speech the chief and 
Moose-foot had introduced themselves, and began to 
cast lynx eyes into the big hemlock. Nothing could 
be discovered with certaigty as to the whereabouts of| - 
the bear, and not one of the nine guns could get shot 
at him. 

“Consarn the critter!” said Marvin, “he means to 
keep us watchin’ here till day-light, I spose.” 

“Let’s storm the castle and punch down the var- 
mint,” said Bill Bigelow, another hunter; but almost 
before he had spoken, Moose-foot, in obedience to a 
hint from the Indian chief, had flung down his rifle 
and began to climb the rough trunk of the tree. After 
him went fool-hardy Ike, and both were soon in the 
branches searching for the bear. 





. After the rout and slaughter of the Walloostooks, 
Kill-Bear and Wild Hundred called their gang together 
for an exhibition of spoils. Thirty scalps were howe, | 
with as many stands of arms and ammunition. | 

As for Ike, he had nothing to show but the rifle of his 
victim, which, in his eagerness to escape with his life, | 
Hurricane had thrown away. Our hero had no taste for | 
scalping. The loss of Hurricane’s scalp was much re- 
gretted, but little was said to Ike, as all confessed his 
exploit of killing the chief to be honor enough for | 
once. 

The women and children now emerged from the river 
and came dripping up the bank to join in the rejoicing. 
Foremost of these the redoubtable Goosewing appeared | 
holding something over her head, which seemed to ex- | 
cite her extravagant delight. It was the scalp of Hur- 
ricane. The blood-thirsty squaw had stripped it from 
the chief’s head with her own hands, and now with | 
many a shriek and gesture of triumph, she shook it in 
Ike’s face, to his infinite disgust, patting him on the | 
back, and dancing around him amid the laughter and | 
applause of the gratified savages. 

Cries for “fire-water” began to be heard, and in their | 
excited state the Indians would doubtless have given | 
up the night to a grand powwow, but Kill-Bear in- | 
terfered, and sending half a dozen trusty men back to | 
camp after the canoes, bade his people get ready to em- 
bark at once for the North-west. | 

Three at least, of the routed Walloostooks had escap- 
ed, and would be sure to hasten home and rouse their | 
whole tribe to vengeance. 

When the canoes arrived the party all started for the 
mouth of the river, the children being wrapped in furs 


to warm their wet bodies, and the women, for the like | 


purpose, exercising themselves at the paddles. 


By noon of the next day they had left the waters of | 


the Mattawamkeag, and were steering up the broad 


Penobscot, the men of the gang keeping watch, gun in | 


hand, all the way. 
It was near sunset when they passed East Branch, 


Perilous business it was in the uncertain moonlight 
to find their footing and keep clear of the brute’s jaws. 

Soon a growl from the thick, dark foliage told that 
he had been disturbed, and immediately as he attempt- 
ed to run out on one of the heavy limbs, the rifle of the 
chief rung through the forest, followed by the reports 
of four others. 

“Shake him down!” was echoed up simultaneously 
from those who stood under the tree; and Ike and 
Moose-foot shook and jarred with all their united 
strength the branch on which the bear clung. 

The brute soon showed himself wounded, and little 
by little his hold upon the tree weakened, before the 
joint exertions of the two youths to dislodge him, and 
suddenly his great carcass rolled out of its hiding 
place, and came trembling to the ground. 

Calling off their dogs, the hunters strung the béar on 
a pole and made towards their camp, accompanied by 
Ike and his companions, who informed them that they 
had accidentally fixed npon the same cove to spend the 
night in. 

The whites and Indians soon had a good understand- 
ing with each other, and consented to lodge, without 
making trouble on either side, in close neighborhood. 

Late into the night, when the greater part in the 
camp were asleep, Bill Bigelow sat in a nook by one of 
the fires with Ike and Wild Hundred, telling hunter’s 
yarns and asking Yankee questions. 

Ike could not bring himself to tell the facts of his 
own late life, and Bill’s very inquisitiveness and com- 
municatiyeness put him on his guard, so that he did | 
not even tell him that he was not an Indian. The 
presence of Wild Hundred also operated as a restraint 
upon his conversation with the hunter. 

Among other things that Bill told in his talkative 
| mood, was the fact that he had distant relatives in Con- 
necticut, and worked by the day, less than a month 
| before, in that State, for sundry farmers, one of whom 
| he called Whitmore. 





but their greatest fears of an attack were at that point,| With an eagerness that he found it hard to conceal, 
since their enemies had often used that stream for a| Ike encouraged the good-natured fellow to go on, until 
thoroughfare. They did not venture to land, therefore, | he had drawn out all he knew of the Whitmore family, | 
till far into the evening, when, coming to a beautiful | in the course of which he heard much that brought | 
cove, the shores of which were admirably furnished by | the hot blood to his cheek in flushes of shame and | 
nature with defences of rock and thicket, they drew! pain. 

up their canoes and kindled fires. | Whitmore had a boy that run away, like an on- 

While they were engaged in this, an exclamation , grateful young scamp that he was, and went to sea.” 
from one of the women drew the attention of the whole| “Ah!” said Ike, “what made him do that ?” 
party toa heap of branches in the farther part of the| “Got mad at suthin’ he didn’t like, so I heerd, though 
camp, behind which some recent visitors had con-) the old folks didn’t let on much about it, and it never 
structed a rude shelter of poles and hemlock boughs,| come handy to me, somehow, to ask ’em many ques- 
spacious enough to accommodate seven or eight men. | tions.” 

A glance was sufficient to show that this wasthe| ‘They must have feltvery badly,” said Ike, whistling | 
work of no Indian, and the discovery of a boat, a mo- | with an air of indifference, and taking out his belt- | 
ment after, concealed under the bank, made it evident | knife to whittle a stick. 
to all that they had stumbled upon a white man’s | It’s likely, bein’ his parents, and the woman did look 
bivouac. down-hearted most of the time, but I’m thinkin’ if all | 

A short consultation with the big medicine-man, | the neighbors said was true, ’twas lucky quits they had 
however, decided Kill-Bear to occupy the place till the | on him, any way.” 
owners of the boat returned, when matters could be | “What did the neighbors say ?” : 
explained. All agreed that the said owners could not! ‘Folks said he was a headstrong scapegrace, that al- 
be far off, and preparations for supper went on, in mo-| lers would do jest as he had a mind to, and put the mis- | 
mentary expectation of a visit from them. | chief into their children, besides, and the old ones allus 

A quarter of an hour or more had passed, when the | said he’d never come to good.” 
yelp of a dog startled the listening company; another| “Bad boy,” said Ike, whittling nervously and hang- 
moment and the voices of two dogs were heard, furi- | ing down his head. 
ously baying, as if they had treed large game. ‘“‘An’ a heap worse arter he run away,” said Bill, “I 

Rising from their half-eaten supper, Kill-Bear and the ' never could 4’ done that to my old father and mother, 
Moose-foot seized their rifles and stole cautiously into| God bless um! They’re both dead now, but I was 
the forest towards the noise, leaving Wild Hundred good to ’em while they lived.” | 
and the rest of the Indians to guard the camp. Ike,} Ike’s head hung lower still, andthe conversation 
full of curiosity, and restless for adventure, followed. turned on other topics. 


They soon perceived the dogs, at the foot of ahuge' During all this Wild Hundred had remained a lis’ 











| 
| 


tener, but from his appearance, Ike could not gather 
that he understood a word. 

Inthe morning the Indians and the hunters separa- 
ted, the latter telling Ike that they intended to spend 
the winter at Fort Rivers, on the Aroostook. They 
were adventurers, like himself, but in an honest way, 
and their object was not to enjoy a lazy, lawless inde- 
pendence, but to better their fortunes by hard work in 
the fur region. 

Shortly after the departure of the hunters, Wild 
Hundred disappeared, no one knew where, and so long 
was his absence this time that Ike made up his mind 
he should never see the strange Powwow again. 1. B. 

To be continued. 


———__- +o 


A TEACHER’S CARE. | 


Teacher, watch the little feet 
Climbing o'er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall. 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time ‘twill cost; 

Little feet will go astray— 

Guide them, teacher, while you may. 


Teacher, watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sana, | 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. | 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this weary task?"’ | 
These same little hands may prove | 
Messengers of light and love. | 
| 
Teacher, watch the little tongue, j 
Prattling, eloquent and wild; 
What is said, and what is sung, 
By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, | 
Stop the vow before ‘tis broken; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour's name. 


| 
| 
| 


Teacher, watch the little heart 
Beating soft and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart, 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. 
Extricating every seed, 
Plucking up the noisofme weed, 
Harvest rich you then may see | 
Ripening for eternity. | 
| 


| 


| 
! 


For the Companion. 
STRANGE INSTINCT IN A HORSE. 

A gentleman whom we know to be perfectly. true in 
all his statements, went from the city for the summer; 
and instead of taking his children to a crowded hotel, | 
hired a comfortable farm-house on the Hudson. He pur- 
chased a good family horse, which proved a real bless- 
ing to them, as he was not only a very fair traveller, 
but also very gentle, and not startled by any thing he 
heard or saw; so that the little boys soon learned to 
drive, and often went to the depot for their father. } 

One evening the family were returning rather late. 
from a visit, the horse running well, and being in his 
usual condition. They had reached a farm-house with- 
in half a mile of their home, and when passing a barn, 
the horse suddenly stopped. Both voice and whip , 
were tried, but he could not be moved. His owner then' 
sprang to the ground and took him by the bridle, try- 
ing to urge him forward; but he trembled violently, 
and began to sheer to the stone wall opposite the barn, 
and then to “back” till he endangered the carriage. No 
effort could urge him on, and as the barn seemed the 
object of his terror, the gentleman walked up to the 
door and looked about, but there was nothing which 
could account for his strange behavior. The door 
was closed and all was silent within. After twenty | 
minutes spent in vain endeavors to get home, the 
horse’s head was turned; when his alarm ceased, andj} 
he ran well the circuitous route home, a distance of 
about two miles. As he was above reproach, “war- | 
ranted sound, not balky, and having@o vicious ways,” | 
there was much discussion as to the cause of this sud- | 
den freak. It was likely to be always a mystery; but’ 
his master resolved to try him next morning again at} 
the barn. | 

Before the family were up, a boy came running in| 
from the farm-house to which the dreaded barn be-! 
longed, to say that when they went in to let the cattle | 
out, a man was found dead, hanging from one of the | 
beams! He proved to be a poor, disheartened forcigner | 
who had been some days in the region seeking work. 

Now this must have been the cause of the terror the 
poor dumb creature manifested only that once. How! 
could he have known of the sad spectacle which day-| 
light revealed, and if he did, what should affect him! 
thus? What could he know of the awful solemnity of 
death’s mystery ? | 

We see often this strange shrinking from. the pres-| 
ence of death in animals. The writer once saw a pet | 
cat refuse to eat and lie curled like a ball behind a- 
door for days, while her mistress lay up stairs dying. 
No calling and no offers of food could rouse her, al-| 
though, till then, she had been the very spirit of mis- | 





' 
” 


chief. When the sad scene was over, the cat stretched | 


to almost twice her natural length, and moving so 
near the carpet as nearly to conceal her legs, slipped 
out from her hiding place and made for the door. 
She was never seen by the family again. 

This instinct in animals is very strange, and much as 
we may wish to do so, we can never solve it. We may 
ask, but they can return no reply. But the knowledge 
that they can be affected thus by things which afflict 
us, and that they are distressed by the changes which 
come in our circles, should give us more fellow feeling 
with them, and lead us to more tenderness toward 
them. 


MEMORIZE THE SCRIPTURES, 


My young friends, if you do not give special atten- 
tention to the study of the Scriptures while you are 
oung, so that you can repeat much of the beautiful 
anguage of the Bible, you will make a mistake, and 
one you will not likely be able to remedy when you 
grow older. Your school days are the days for treas- 
uring up in your memory the words of God. If you 
neglect this opportunity, you will often be ashamed of 
your deficiency, and feel the want of this most imp6r- 
tant knowledge connected with your pleasures and du- 
ties in future life. No other knowledge will answer as 
a substitute for the knowledge of God’s Wérd. It is 
God’s mind concerning you and your interests for this 
life and the life to come. The Bible contains the purest 
language, the most sublime truths, the most chaste 
style, the greatest variety, the richest poetry, the best 

rose, the truest history, and is a model for the world 
n religion and civil government. Then why should 
you neglect it? Itis an honor to any young man or 
young lady to be able to repeat much of the Scriptures, 
and you will find it a great comfort to do so as you ad- 
vance in life and mingle in society. It is the best evi- 





| already begun and do not love to commit the Sc 


| children. In the most retired corner of such a locality, 
| just where the tide will allow of his quick exit, will the 


dence of good training and respectable parentage 


know and reverence the Bible in youth and gine. I was 
No other learning will enable you appear by wre d from 
advantage, in society or the world, as the proper know, paid, and clu 
edge of the Scriptures. John Quincy Adams, in };Merds from it, 


diary, and often in private conversation, ref 
the fact that the knowledge he obtained from hice UP Fallyi 


er, of the Bible, when a boy, gave him more ene s. I ass 
than any other knowledge. "He was one of then TE er occurre 
earned men in and the only Preside ' tf 
United States who cla converse pon correspond wi inl saat | 
ministers from foreign courts, during his administy./'"" hear 
tion, in their own language. Many other great men, ;,fpd in the ba 
this and other countries, téstify to the same benefiy sharks s( 
pe have derived from the study of the Bible in their! different 
early days. When you form a taste for th : 


- , € study q 
the Bible, you will like it very much. If you neve 


riptureitook my w 





| to memory, allow me to insist that you begin immegi fed returned | 
ately, and hereafter, daily, commit to memory ut leas that sax 
| five verses. Begin with such passages as these, viz,. On t 
Matt. 5th ‘and 7th chapters; 1 Cor. 13th chapter gpemh after 
Psalms 8, 19, 23 and 103.—Sunday Schodt Missionary, Jo pon the 
o> y man to s¢ 
GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. ~ sey 
It may be wrong—I know it is—to hate any creature ae from 
which God has made. At the same time people can. ow bein; 
not well avoid having their antipathies, and I must say ‘ as a con 
that I hate sharks. Born in the tropics, where bathing a a sta 
in the sea was more a necessity than a luxury, I hay. from §; 


often come into contact in various ways’ with this fiendfMm the sea | 
of the deep. 

Fiend of the deep, however, is not the proper term; as circum 
it lurks also in shallow sunny spots, where the brillian He and 
white’ sand supports apparently just enough of cool, ton to be 
still water to afford a bath for a troop of nymphs o * the wate 


dney, and 1 


spect very 1 
brute lurk, and wo betide the animal which coma He had a 


within its reach! 


; the skulkii 
The ground shark is the most dangerous and deadly part of thi 
of all his deadly tribe; for, as a negro once said, “You lB jant mann 


never see him till you feel him.” In the open sea you her a strugg 
have some chance for your life; for your enemy is vis. poor fello 
ible from the deck of a ship, or even from a small boat; the thigh w 
the deep-sea shark swimming high in the water, and iy 

calm weather generally showing his dorsal-fin aboy 

its surface. 


But the ground shark, as its name signifies, lie Within the 
crouched below you, glaring upwards in all directions Sapien = 
as it slews itself ronnd; its eyes take in a great extent 
of the surface; and small chance has living flesh o Whe. 
bone when opposed to its powerful jaws or numerow 
rows of teeth. And 

I have had some narrow escapes from the scoundrels, Were Fy 
I remember well, when a boy at school many yean And 
ago, one Saturday afternoon my father taking mysel{ 
and two brothers out fishing, not with the rod and flies, D 
as in this country, but from the boat’s sides, in fiyeg™ Some few 
fathoms of blue water. ho bore n¢ 

We were in a common waterman’s boat, such as was see hen 


used in Australia. We anchored about three or fouriets forth, | 
hundred yards from the end of a small island; and PY Capt 
while the waterman and boys fished, my father put up ‘eat 
his umbrella to keep off the sun and read his news ray a, ‘ 
paper. ‘ es fall of | 
After our fishing was over, at about sunset, one ofjprmed tail, 





my brothers and I determined to bathe. My father a Pa ? 
did not much like the idea; but we assured him ther Mie virtues \ 
was no danger; and jumped in and swam to the island; It will th 
and after running about for ten minutes, we jumped in jmlips’ dog 
the water again and struck out for the boat. ot dg 

The wind blew pretty freshly, and the small waveiliin if he w 
washed about my head, and forced me to swim on my Philips w 
side or back, to avoid their splashing in my face; ow- ehappy to 
ing to this, I did not hear the shouting which had for Aa 
some moments, in fact, been kept up by those we had is transfe 
left in the boat. ttle pavilio 

The first word I did hear distinctly was a terrible one They ad 
—‘Shark!” and at the same instant I saw those in the ? in 


boat all standing up and waving their hands, the old Mis old fay 


gentleman shaking his umbrella in a very emphatic #ftom Beau 
Lord Ro 
manner. > a fello 


I turned myself quickly round in the water. I hav Mbipened t 


said before the sun was nearly down; it is not surpris Mais in hi 
ing, then, that, springing up as I did, the shadow of mygqP™s = gi 
own head and shoulders should startle one so suddenly Beltre ie 


alarmed as I was. DownI went as quickly as possible; Min at the 


for the only chance you have with a shark is to geqjBonaparte, 
below him; and if you can reach the bottom, to kickmptuce. D 
up a dust there, and under cover of the cloud raised, @ soe 
swim in another direction. eakfast t 


I saw nothing, however, except the white legs ani fiscussed « 
body of my brother, who was about thirty yards behind on was 
me when I went down; and I came up again. He hai og 
seen me go down, and asked me the reason for doing “gire » , 


it. I was glad to find that he had not heard the criejriginal, « 
from the boat, for he was a timid lad, and I feared tht = on 
effects upon him. ; ell.” 

I kept constantly before him, splashing the water itfharmed 
his face, and shouting, until he got into a towering po s#equainta: 
sion. This was whgt I wanted; for his attention wa » ~ 
drawn from the boat. t, as ill. 

The agony of those moments I shall never forget; ! set a | 


did not know the exact nature of the intimation which #F' atom 
was wished to be given us, beyond the simple fact thst ap 
it was connected with the dreaded shark. Every mo “Sir, th 
ment I expected to, see the baleful shadow glide swiftly Is this it 


towards us, and in imagination I felt myself—but it i d for 
useless to attempt describing what was the nature (i in 
my feelings. They were, in fact, all swallowed up in. rectly 
one sentiment of terrific expectation. bwards | 


A very few moments must have elapsed before tht napart 
boat shot up to us and took us in; and yet the spa “Tt is n 
seemed interminable. He's that 

During the latter part of the time the cry of “shark’ iM they 7 
had luckily been suppressed, for which I was vey “Sire,” 


grateful; for I dreaded the effect upon my brother, & “Ah " 
ceedingly.. When we got safe in he was ready to PU Bihanks 
mell me for tormenting him; but when he asce Ragged | 


the reason, he turned quite pale and sick. Thue 1 
ards 0 t 
It seemed that a boat, anchored some fifty D his is] 


so from ours, had hooked a large shark when we wert HBT his vi 
about one-third of our way back to the boat; and the Hreste¢ 

cries were for us to go back on shore, and the dost 
would come to us. After a struggle, although the In the 
and line were very strong, he had got off, having din or 
or rather straightened the former, while we were ict he 


some two hundred yards off. ® 
When in Sydney, I went one Sunday morning 
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Ust say. was a convict, who had been confined in Cockatoo 
athing nd, a station for prisoners, situated about eight 
Thavellies from Sydney, higher up the harbor, and further 
is fiendf.m the sea than the spot where I bathed that morn- 
"term; Mi rhe circumstances attending the accident were pecu- 
villian, He and some other prisoners had received per- 
f cool, Bssion to bathe; he being the first stripped, jumped 
NPhS orf.) the water, which in every part of the harbor of 
ocality,#-dney, and the coast generally, is deep, being in that 
will the nect very unlike the shelving coasts of this country. 

Comes He had not swam more than a few yards before one 


the skulking ground sharks had him fast by the up- 
pr part of the thigh. One of his comrades in the most 
lant manner jumped in and seized hold of him; and 
er a struggle, in which all the flesh was stripped off, 
poor fellow was got on shore; but the great artery 


deadly 
l, “Toy 
e& you 
y is vis. 
Il boat; 
» and in 
1 above 

















































the thigh was severed, and he was already dead. 


BOATSWAIN. 





ies, lies 


rections MA scription :— 
extent Beneath this spot 
dh Are deposited the remains of a being 
flesh or Who was possessed of beauty without vanity, 


Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 
And all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise would be but empty flattery 
Were it inscribed upon the ashes of a human being, 
And yet it is only what is due to the memory 
Or THE DoG BoaTswaIN; 
Born in Newfoundland, May, 181, 
Died at Windsor, 18th November, 1815. 


merous 


indrels, 
ly year 
- myself 
nd flies, 
, in five 
ay, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 
| aS Was 
or four 
1d; and 
put up 
Ss news 


, one of 
y father 
m there 
island; 


mped in 


e virtues which are enumerated on his epitaph. 


hilips’ dog soon became a universal favorite. 


|| waves 
1 on my 
ce; OW: 
had for 
: we had 


in if he would make him a present of his dog. 


y to the pleasure of his Royal Highness. 


ible one Mressly for his use. 
se in the 
the old 


mphatie 


is old favorite to the well-known Beau 


T have 


surpris- ii Sin higher esteem than they do their fellow-crea- 
w of mygmtes in general. He consequently attached himself 
suddenly mly to Boatswain, who fully returned his affection. 
vossible; Before long the physician visited France, a permis- 


is to geionaparte, with all his faults, never made war against 
, to kick ence. Not satistied with this concession, the doctor 
-aised, tom SCUght and obtained an interview with the emper- 


legs and 
is behind 








the. I was accompanied by a friend who had just 
ed from the South Sea Islands. He was very 
mid, and clung to the rock, never going beyond a few 


Upon rallying him, he gonfessed his great dread of 
s. I assured him that in that harbor accidents 
‘Myer occurred from any such cause; which was cer- 
inly correct, inasmuch as, up to that period, I had 

heard of any person having been killed in it; 
4 in the bays close to the town I should suppose 
sharks scarcely ever come, being in that respect 
different from the West Indies, or the coast of 


[took my usual swim out for twenty minutes or so, 


On that same day, as I was walking with another 
‘Bind, after the morning service, a constable touched 
im upon the shoulder, and pressed his services as a 
yman to serve On an inquest then about being held 
‘on the body of a man that morning killed by a shark. 
We found the poor fellow with a terrible wound, ex- 
nding from the upper part of the thigh to the knee, 
e flesh being, in fact, entirely stripped from the bone. 


Within the precincts of Windsor Castle there is a smal 
arble monument, on which may be read the following 


Some few particulars regarding this remarkable dog, 
ho bore no inconsiderable part in the history of his 


Boatswain was born in Newfoundland, as his epitaph 
ts forth, but was brought to England while still a 
up, by Capt. Philips, of the Royal Navy. At two years 
i Boatswain was the finest animal of his breed that 
as any where to be met with; his coat was of an iron- 
my color, spotted with tan; he had a majestic head, 
es full of fire, and yet of gentleness, and a broad, well- 
med tail, which seemed to be continually in move- 
mt. To all this it must be added that he was gener- 
us, brave, and disinterested—in fact, possessed of all 


It will therefore be readily understood ‘that Capt. 
It was 
pt long before his fame reached the ears of the Prince 
Wales, who laughingly offered promotion to the cap- 


Philips was much vexed, but replied that he would 
ehappy to have it in his power to contribute in any 
In the 
purse of two days after this conversation, Boatswain 
s transferred to Windsor Castle, where an elegant 
itle pavilion, in the Chinese style, was constructed ex- 


The prince’s passion for dogs soon, however, became 
rged in one for horses, and he made a present of 
rummell. 
om Beau Brummell Boatswain passed into the hands 
lord Ross, who gave him to a physician, who was 
0 afellow of the Royal Society. This new owner 
appened to be one of those original men who hold an- 


mat that time accorded only to literary men; for 


at St. Cloud. Napoleon received his guest at his 
reakfast table, and as he sipped his cup of chocolate, 
iscussed divers scientific subjects, until their conver- 
tion was interrupted by a-low and long-continued 


his rambles on the shore during this interval, he encoun- 

tered some of the officers of an English man-« f-war, 

which was lying off the island. They requested from 

one of his suite the honor of being presented to the em- 

peror—a request readily ed to. 

A circle was quickly formed, the captain improvised 

an address, to which Bonaparte was commencing a 

courteous reply, when suddenly an enormous dog, dash- 

ing into the midst of the group, came bounding towards 

the emperor, and with every demonstration of joy, laid 

himself at his feet. 

“Down, Boatswain, down!” exclaimed the captain, 

looking much discomposed. 

On hearing the name of Boatswain, Bonaparte smiled, 

and turning to the young man, whilst with one hand 

he caressed the noble animal, he said, ‘May I ask who 

gave you this dog ?” 

“Sire, he belonged to my father.” 

“You are then the son of Dr. M——?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied the eaptain, with a bow. 

“T am delighted to hear it, sir, both for your sake and 

mine. It has also procured me the pleasure of seeing 

once more an old protege of mine, whom I recognize by 

his gratitude as well as by his name.” He then nar- 

rated to the officer the adventure at St. Cloud. 

On the day succeeding this rencontre there was a 

grand ball at Porte-Ferrago. All the guests were al- 

ready assembled; they were only awaiting the emperor. 

But Bonaparte, profiting by the darkness of the night, 

was marching towards the port at the head of his gren- 

adiers. ‘We are going to France!” whispered the vet- 

erans one to another, as they marched onwards amidst 

the distant rolling of the storm. Already the little band 

had reached the shore, when suddenly a tamult was 

heard amongst the advanced guard. 

The emperor inquired the cause. 

“Sire, it is an Englishman, who has just been arrested 

on suspicion of being a spy. The soldiers were with 

difficulty restrained from massacring him on the spot.” 

Napoleon immediately gave orders that the prisoner 

should be strictly guarded and brought on board ship 

with them, in order that he might not give the alarm. 

They now commenced the embarkation, to accomplish 

which, cach was obliged to pass into the boats over a 

long plank. In doing this, ee lost his equilib- 

rium and fell into the sea, which at that spot was al- 

ready very deep. 

From the darkness of the night, and in the confusion 

of the moment, his disappearance was not perceived. 

It seemed as if the warriors career was now about to 

close forever. But that Providence which often accom- 

plishes great ends by trivial means, had ordered other- 
wise. . 

Swifter than lightning, a dark body was seen to plunge 
into the water, and after diving three times, to reappear 
with the body of Napoleon. It was Boatswain, who was 
acquitting himself of the debt he had contracted at St. 
Cloud. 

When they reached the ship, the emperor changed 
his clothes; and on mounting to the deck, quickly rec- 
ognized in the prisoner Capt. M——, his acquaintance 
of the preceding day. 

“Ah!is it you, sir?” exclaimed Bonaparte, with a 
smile. “It seems that you are in the habit of taking 
very early walks ?” 

“Sire,” replied the prisoner, “I was waiting for my 
boat to return to my ship, and imagined every one else 
was at the ball; but it seems to me that I have been ta- 
ken prisoner without any declaration of war.” 

“It is an English habit,” replied the emperor, still 
smiling. ‘But where is my friend Boatswain ?” 

“He has been shut up, sire, lest his familiarities 
should prove troublesome to you.” , 

“Would to Heaven,” said Napoleon, with a sigh, “that 
all my friends resembled him. But a@ propos, sir, does 
this arrest inconvenience you much ?” 
“It does, indeed, most seriously ; I was just about to 
set sail for England.” 
“Well, then, we will give you a passage thither gratis, 
through France; perhaps 1 may even have the honor 
of conducting you myself to London.” 
How this brief dream of glory ended is well known 
to all. As for Boatswain, the real hero of our story, he 
was brought back in safety to England, and died not 
long after in his old abode in Windsor Park, where he 
had been reinstated by order of the Prince Regent, who 
caused the above epitaph to be engraven on his tomb. 


BUG-BEARS OF FASHION. 
There is hardly a young person who ever attended a 
social merry-making but has seen acted the ridiculous 
fright of “Mr. Toodle” at the long ends of his enormous 
dickey. A little wholesome scare is good for the silly 
votaries of preposterous fashion : 


The Elmira Gazette tells the following story of a gay 
lady of that city who purchased a “fizzle dress,” or 
“two-head,” one day last week. Going to bed, she 
hung her head gear on the post at the foot of thé bed; 
and during the night she raised herself up in bed, and 
seeing the unusual sight she imagined a curly-headed 
negro was peering over the foot-board. Obeying a very 
natural impulse, she sprang from her bed, and in her 
consequent alarm and inability to escape she seized the 
intruder by the head, and with a terrific scream fell 
fainting to the floor. The noise awoke the mother of 
the lady, who immediately struck a light and hastened 
to the scene of alarm. There lay the daughter, pale 
and motionless, on the floor, with the imaginary head 
of a negro weld at arm’s length in a deadly grasp. Re- 





“Give it to me.” The man hesitated. “Give it to 
me; itis as a meaus of recovering the others.” 

The poor devil gave him his last coin. The traveller 
whistled; a magnificent Danish dog began to leap 
around him. “Here,” said the traveller, putting the 
coin to the noise of the dog, “look.” The intelligent 
creature sniffed a moment at the money, and then be- 
gan tO run about the road. Every minute he returned 
leaping, and ited in the hands of his master a 
napoleon. In about twenty minutes the whole sum 
was recovered. The _— fellow who had got his mon- 
ey back turned, full of thanks, toward the traveller, who 
had now got into his carriage. “Ah, you are my pre- 
server,” said he, “tell me at least your name.” 

“TI have done nothing,” said the traveller. ‘Your pre- 
server is my dog; his name is Rabat Joie.” And then, 
whipping his horses, he disappeared in the darkness, 
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THE RABBIT ON THE WALL. 
The cottage work is over, 
The evening meal is done; 
Hark! through the starlight stillness 
You hear the river run, 
The little children whisper, 
Then speak out one and all: 
“Come, father, make for Johnny 
A rabbit on the wall.” 


He smilingly assenting, 
They gather ‘round his chair; 
“Now, grandma, you hold Johnny— 
Don't let the candle flare.” 
So speaking, from his fingers 
He threw a shadow tall, 
That seemed a moment after 
A rabbit on the wall. 


The children shout with laughter, 
The uproar louder grows; 
Even grandma chuckles faintly, 
And Johnny chirps and crows. 
There ne‘er was gilded painting, 
Hung up in lordly hall, 
Gave half the simple pleasure 
Of this rabbit on the wall. 
+o 


SUNDAY IN A CHESTNUT TREE. 


One clear, frosty morning in November two children, 
Ben and Maggie, after hurrying with might and main 
to get dressed, ran into the dining-room to catch their 
father before breakfast, for he was going out of town 
to spend the day. 

“You ask, now,” said Ben, just as they were opening 
the door. 

“Father, Ben and I want to go chestnutting, dread- 
fully. Won’t you let us go with you, and stop some- 
where? You know we’re used to the country,” said 
Maggie, nervously, afraid lest she should hear “no” 
before she had finished. 

“Chestnutting!” replied their father, in a surprised 
tone, that sounded just like no, before he had said any 
thing else; “why, there are no chestnuts within fifty 
miles of us.” 

Maggie walked to the window to hide her disap- 
pointment, while Ben tried to look as if he didn’t care 
much about it, though, in fact, they had both been 
planning it ever since they had been awake. But their 
father went away in a little while, and no more was 
said about it. But as they walked to and from school 
that day, in the warm November sun, they longed, 
sadly, for the leafy hollow they knew of, where, last 
fall, they had gone nutting with their cousins and 
school-mates. 

“I used to think I'd never get tired of seeing the toy- 
shops,” said Maggie. ‘“I’d rather see one of the little 
red ground squirrels again, running about after nuts, 
than all the toys that ever were made!” 

These were country children, and no wonder the city 
would not satisfy them. 

At night their father returned; and after tea, as they 
gathered round the fire, he said, “So you made up your 
minds to go nutting, this fine day, did you, children?” 

“We talked about it up-stairs, and we thought may 
be we could go a little ways out of town, and you could 
leave us somewhere and come for us again,” said Ben. 

“There are no chestnuts in this part of the State,” 
replied their father. ‘However, I wish you might go. 
I guess I shall have to tell you a story about nutting. 
Did I ever tell you how I went chestnutting on Sunday, 
when I was a little boy, and what came of it ?” 

“No; tell us, do,” said both children at once. 

“One Sunday morning, when I was about nine, my 
brother Tom and I were staying round the dooryard, 
trying to pass the time till church-time. It was rather 
hard work, for we had no Sunday school; but I believe 
we were tolerably good boys in general. At any rate, 
we never had broken the Sabbath openly and publicly, 
though I fear we did not love it very much, for it was 
not made attractive. 

“It was a sunny day after a white frost like this, and 
presently it occurred to mé there would be lots of 
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ginal, “it is Only one of my friends who is at the 
wr; and as he is seldom absent from my side, he is 


“Well,” replied the emperor, graciously, “I shall be 
armed at having the pleasure of making your friend’s 


The door was accordingly opened, and Boatswain, 
th a thousand gambols, bounded towards his master ; 
t, as ill-luck would have it, in his joyous career he 
trset a splendid vase of Sevres china, and shattered | 
atoms. The agonized savant seized a chair, and 

about to fling it at the dog, when Napoleon talmly 


» the vase can easily be replaced, but such a dog 
I must therefore 


doctor did not require to be asked a second 
‘ne to pardon his favorite; and Boatswain, whoseemed 
: ectly well aware of ull that had passed, turned 
teful eye. 
~aparte patted his head, and said, turning towards 


P r, 
“Tt is not often that men are as grateful. What a pit: 

. id y 
ak this dumb animal has not as good a memory 


“Sire,” replied the Englishman, “Boatswain seldom 


to certify to the emperor that he 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
a. Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before 
thee, 

And am no more worthy to bevcalled thy son; make 
me as one of thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yeta great way off his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 


im. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and in thy sight, andam no more wor- 
~ to be called thy son. J 

ut the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet; 


us eat and be merry ; 
For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. And me ag to be merry. 
See Luke 15: 18—24. 





A DOG STORY. 
A Paris journal prints the following curious story : 
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“Yes, I have one.” 


And bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; and let 


Lately, a traveller passed in.a carriage along the Ave- 
; the night was dark; all at once the 
the traveller saw that the animal | 
At the same moment a man 


It is a commission with which my master has entrusted 
e pieces on such a night; 


chestnuts down that morning. I said so to ‘Tom, and 


over to Uncle Seth’s lot—that was a wood lot where 


So, after a little debating, we concluded to go. 


get them; yet our hearts misga 


us. Sabbath-breaking was new business to us, 


strewn among the leaves. 





setting him on. We both took to the tree at once, an 
| in a minute were safe in its branches. 


was just what he expected. He only 


away. Not so Towser; he understood his business, 


which was to keep us treed, After we saw Uncle Seth 
fairly at home and seated in his front porch full in 
sight of us, we undertook to get down. But this seemed 


likely to be dan 
Towser was 
him. 


rous. 


We saw we were in a trap. 


| He would frisk and play about for us while we sat still 
but the moment we tried.to 


aithful fellow, 


asked him what harm there would be in just walking 


there were three splendid old trees—and to pick up a 
few. Tom agreed ’twas no worse than going to the or- 
chard for apples, and father allowed us to do that. 


“We did not feel as bold as lions, as the righteous 
do. We said there was no harm in it, and yet we took 
pains to go out the back way, through the garden, 
which was out of our way. Uncle Seth did not mind 
the chestnuts, we knew; he made all the boys free to 
ve us as we walked 
along, and we almost expected something to pospee to 

oon, 
however, we reached the trees, and forgot our scruples 
in the eager search for the ripe, open burs that lay 


“We forgot every thing till, after a few minutes, we 
heard a fierce barking close behind us. There was 
Uncle Seth’s great black Newfoundland dog making 
fiercely after us, and the old man himself not far off, 


The old man 
laughed a little as he watched us, and looked as if this 
said, ‘Nutting 
Sunday is bad business, little boys,’ and then walked 


erce as a lion, and we were afraid of 
Next we tried to 
make friends with the dog; but he understood his 
business, and was not to be tempted to betray it by us. 


t down he was ready to 
fly at us. . All that was now left was to wait for him to 
get tired. We had to wait a long time. He was a 

but I fear I didn’t admire his faithfal- 5. 
ness much then. The morning wore to noon, and yet 
there we all were; we in the tree, Towser at our feet, 
and the old man watching us from his distant seat. 
He did not go to church that morning. We could see 


But how guilty we felt when we contrasted ourselves 
with the happy children walking along obediently with 
their parents! 
think ?” was the thought that troubled us most. 
and-by they all came out again, and then the bell rang 
for afternoon service, and still we were in our prison. 
Then we grew hungry. We had eaten all the nuts we 
had in our pockets long before, but we could not reach 
any more; they grew t 

Soon after church was in 
rude boys came along the road near us. 


What would our father and mother 
By- 


r out upon the boughs. 
the afternoon a troop of 


“We knew they were a bad set of boys—notorious 
Sabbath-breakers. How we dreaded lest they should 
see us; that would be the greatest disgrace of all! 


They were shouting and swearing, and had evidently 


been nutting. By good fortune, however, they did not 
spy us, but passed down a lane in the opposite direc- 
tion. That wasa relief, but we were almost in de- 
spair; for the sun sunk lower and lower, and there we 
were prisoners, cold and hungry. No one came near 
us, and Towser did not show the least signs of giving 
out. 

“Finally, just as the sun was going down, we saw 
Uncle Seth come out of his gate and walk over toward 
us. When he came under the tree he looked up, laugh- 
ing just as he did at first, and said, ‘Chestnutting on 
Sunday is bad business for little boys,’ and then he 
called off the dog. 

“Two more crest-fallen boys never came out of a 
chestnut tree. We hurried home and confessed all to 
our mother. She wisely thought we had been suf- 
ficiently punished, and said but little. 

“We tried to have a grudge against old Uncle Seth; 
but after we had eaten our suppers and found that 
nothing worse happened, we agreed between ourselves 
that we would not say much about it. We had found 
out that the way of transgression is hard, and we 
learned our lesson well. He was a wise old man, and 
knew how to preach children’s sermons.” 

“Why didn’t your mother send after you?” asked 
Maggie. 

“The old man stopped her on.her way from church 
and told her all about it, and she agreed to let us alone. 
“Was he your uncle ?” 

“No; we called him uncle; he was no relation to us, 
though.” 


A CHILD’S STORY. 


“Now,” said Leon’s mother, rolling down her sleeves 

and taking up the clothes-basket, “I am going out to 

hang up these clothes. I shall not be gone long; and 

you must stay here, because it is too cold for you to 

come with me.” ° 

“Must I’m stay all alone to myself?” asked Leon, 

dropping his wooden cart and corn-cobs he was taking 

to ride in it. 

“Yes, all alone for a little while; but mother will 

come pretty soon.” 

“T's 'fraid I’m’ll cry,” said Leon, putting out his lip 

far enough to make a good perch for a bumble-bee. 

“O well, no matter if you do,” replied mamma, shut- 

ting the door upon herself. 

Poor little Leon! His lip went out farther and far- 
ther, the corners of his mouth pulled down, and some- 
thing round, and shining, and wet rolled over his cheek 
down on his blue apron. How loudly the clock ticked ; 
how lonesome the chairs and washtub looked; and 
how far off and lost mamma seemed! He was just 
ready to break into a hearty sobbing cry when sudden- 
ly a happy thought came into his small brain. 

The lip went back and the tears dried away as he 
trudged off to a tiny doll’s bureau, in which he kept a 
store of treasures, such as two or three hens’ feathers, 
a marble, a wooden horse with two legs and a half 
and no head, a bit of red calico, and a broken phial. 
Leon opened the lower of the three drawers, and from 
behind the feathers,fa tangle of twine and a walnut- 
shell, he drew out a bit of maple sugar. 

Then his blue eyes glistened, the red lips curved up 
instead of down, and he looked sweet and smiling as a 
June rose, as, dropping upon the floor, he began to 
suck the sugar. When the sugar was all gone he 
sucked his hands, finger by finger, and had hardly fin- 
ished wiping them on his dress when mamma came in 
with the empty clothes-basket. 

“O, mamma, mamma,” he cried, running to meet 
her, “I’m liked to cried, ’m most did; but then I goed 
and got me sugar, and it quieted me right down. 

Of course mamma laugued to hear such a great word 
come out of such a little mouth, and so did I when it 
was told me; but I ain sure Leon took just the best 
way in the world, and I hope he will always keep it, as 
he grows along from a little boy to a big one, and then 
to a man. 











Sports and Pastimes. 





To Make Fire Balloons. 


Get some well woven tissue paper, and cut it into aform resem- 
bling a narrow pear with a very thin stalk. Fourteen of these pieces 
will be found to be the best number, and of course, the breadth 
of each piece must be measured accordingly. Look well over the * 
surface of the paper for any small hole or slit, over which paste 
a piece of paper, and let it dry. Pass a wire round the neck of the 
balloon, and have two cross pieces at its diameter a little bent, 
so thata piece of soft cotton dippedin spirits of wine may be 
laid on them. When all is prepared let some one hold the balloon 
from its top by means of a stick, while you dip the cotton in spir- 
its of wine till it is thoroughly saturated, place it under the bal- 
loon and set fire to it, but be very careful you do not set fire to the 
balloon. When the air is sufficiently heated within, the balloon 
will indicate a desire to rise, and an A it pulls very hard, let it 
0, and it will ascend to a great height in the air, and at night pre- 
sent a very beautiful appearance. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Iam composed of 18 letters; 

My 1, 15, 5, 5 is used in several games. 

My 14, 2, 16, 7, 6 is used by Indians. 

My 9, 10, 11, 4, 17, 16 is a town in Indiana. 

My 4, 2, 10.5 pertains to animals, birds and fishes. 

My 15, 11, 12, 5, 18 is a fruit. 

My 8, 5, 2, 9 is a kind of boat. 

My 11, 2, 3, 13 is part of a fortification. 

My whole took place in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


3. 


My first, in battle’s wild alarms, 
Calls the soldier fierce to arms, 
Rouses all his courage dire, 

Weary, wakens all his fire; 

? Bears within its circle fair 
Sweetest fruits with safest care, 
Welcome as the youthful crowd 
Break its hea, with laughter loud; 
My second holds, for good or ill, 
All of mortal thoughts or skill. 

All of virtue, or of vice, 

All of knowledge without price; 
My whole, when beat, like naughty boys, 
Produces byt an empty noise, 


’ 4. 


Entire, Iam an animal; behead, and you have a direction; be- 
head again and curtail, and leave an adverb. 


Form a rock by joining a certain man to an insect. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





, all the people going up the church hill, so we amused 
, ourselves watching them and trying to make them out. 





1. All's well that ends well. 


-well. 
2. Warrant. 


Awl-swell-T-hat-ends (of fishes ) 
y Owe Nothing. 


P-o-u-l-i-r y. 
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AN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 

Vrom a Corr lent of the Companion in Great Britain. 

I don’t know of any thing in this great city of Lon- 
don I have yet seen which has plessed me more than 
Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of historical characters. 

You have both heard and read of it, I suppose; so 
had I, many times, in America, but I was not prepared 
for the extent and beauty of the whole scene. It is un- 
rivalled, and can only be appreciated ona full and crit- 
ical survey. 

Madame Tussaud was a Swiss, as her name signi- 
fies. She was born in Berne, and at the age of six sent 
to Paris to study under an eminent artist to whom 
Louis XVI. was a patron, a professor of the fine arts, 
and a man who was in his time a celebrity. You know 
that one of the family of Louis was much given to 
drawing and painting. Madame Tussaud had the 
honor, it is said, of instructing the Princess Elizabeth, 
and was much with her in the capacity of teacher till 
October, 1789. It was a brilliant idea of hers to model 
and so preserve the likeness and costumes of the great 
persons of that age; and until her death, which took 
place sixteen years ago, she received the thanks and 
plaudits of citizens from all parts of the world. For 
the last eighteen years this noble collection has been 
exhibited in the bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square ; 
and for the last fifty years of her life Madame Tussaud 
lived in Great Britain. 

Taking a cab, one pleasant evening, my husband and 
myself proceeded to the place of exhibition, in Port- 
man Square. As I said before, I had not the slightest 
idea of the extent of the collection, or its richness and 
variety. We were ushered into a small chamber, 
rather dimly lighted, and stood before one of England’s 
greatest Generals—a model of the hero of Waterloo— 
stripped, in one sense, of all his honors and his digni- 
ties, lying cold under the hand of that greater conquer- 
or, death. It is a magnificent memorial, and no doubt 
stirs the loyal, English heart deeply; for the name of 
the Duke of Wellington is synonymous with every 
manly virtue and heroic dignity. He is represented as 
reposing under a splendid canopy of velvet and cloth 
of gold, on the small couch such as is used in the tent 
of a soldier, covered with the mantle of the order of 
the garter, which he gained by many a well-fought 
battle, and surrounded by emblems of his station. Be- 
hind, on a raised throne covered with velvet, stands 
his coronet, glittering with gems; and from its mute 
splendor one reads an impressive lesson on the perish- 
able value of all earthly greatness. His field-marshal’s 
uniform bears the various orders of knighthood; but 
beneath all, we remember, the heart is pulseless, the 
hand is cold, the temples throb no longer with life and 
thought. The Duke of Wellington, whose portraits 
generally convey an idea of the iron soldier, looks here, 
on the contrary, calm, dignified and gentle. The stamp 
of death seems to have effaced those furrows, and 
smoothed the channels worn by time and care, that 
gave his living face such a hard expression. The 
whole thing, however, is very creditable to the design- 
er, who is, perhaps, one of the sons of Madame Tus- 
saud,. 

The next sight, for which I was not prepared, and 
which pleased me more than I can tell, was a life-size 
model of Gen. Washington, at the entrance, and which, 
from the opposite side of the first hall, towered over 
every other figure, from the peculiarity of its position. 
The likeness to the best of his portraits is very perfect 
and striking. He is attired in a complete suit of black 
velvet, of the fashion of that time. The delicate and 
elaborate ruffles of his sleeve and bosom correspond to 
the delicacy of taste which must have characterized 
our beloved first President. How different, and yet 
how eminently more dignified and beautiful the sim- 
plicity of his costume when compared with the red and 
gold that blazed about him. It was like a breath of 
New England air, or a waft from Virginian gardens; it 
was like a glimpse at our heaven-blue skies, seen so 
seldom here. It brought to me all the sweet old cus- 
toms and home-like duties of the early colonists; the 
story of Washington’s mother, spinning or gardening, 
always a lady, though her own hands performed the 
labor of the household. Opposite were queens, and 
princes, and generals, and admirals, but above them 
all—his right hand extended, the smile of peace, the 
stamp of nobility on his calm, thoughtful face—stood 
our Washington. It was a thousand times more im- 
pressive to meet him thus, The catalogue, in giving 
the description of this figure, says: “The memory of 
Washington is held in great veneration by all nations, 
as he wielded the power that Providence gave him for 
the good of his country; and his character is summed 
up in the following: first in war ; first in peace ; first in 
the hearts of his countrymen ;’” to all of which we could 
heartily say amen. 

The next group that interested me particularly—and 





I shall speak of those that are historically interesting— | 


was that of the unfortunate Louis XVI., of France; 
Marie Antoinette, his queen; his daughter, Duchess 
D’Angouleme; and the poor, pretty little dauphin, 
concerning whose melancholy fate you have, no doubt, 
been often mournfully interested. Louis was the son 
of Louis the Dauphin by his second wife, Marie Jo- 
sephine, of Saxony. Surely, if some of those royal 
mothers, as they fondled their babes upon their knees, 
could have looked into the future, they would have 
shrunk from the fearful pictures of mobs and blood- 
thirsty men, of prisons and guillotines, of tears, and ag- 
ony, and ignominious death. 

But they saw only thrones in prospect; the imperial 
purple, the gilded sceptre, and the people worshippers. 
It made me sad to contemplate that ill-fated monarch, 
as I thought of his many humiliations, the concessions 


and the sacrifices he felt himself compelled to make, 
lowering his dignity as a man, as well as tarnishing his | 
glory asa king. And then to step from the power of 
the throne of France to the blood-stained boards of a 
common scaffold, where, perhaps, yesterday, the mean-_ 
est criminal had expiated his crimes! There, too, was 
the most unfortunate of modern queens, Marie Antoi- 
nette, illustrious in beauty, a dress of wonderful rich- 
ness, ornaments of exquisite design adorning her per- 
son; once queen of France and Navarre, and once, also, 
the idol of the French nation, who quoted the lightest 
word that fell from her lips, and whose loveliness 
charmed all who beheld her. I saw her pass, indig- 
nant, majestic, still high in courage, from those splen- 
did rooms, rich with the triumphs of art, to the squal- 
lid, dark and miserable dungeon, where the lowest 
menials insulted her with impunity, and mocked her 
stately bearing. From a child I have admired the 
character of Marie Antoinette, subject to scandal though 
she was, and not always understood. I choose to be- 
lieve her a noble woman, royal in natural attributes, 
kind and good to all with whom she came in contact, 
and very like a martyr at the terrible close of her life, 
which terminated when she was only thirty-eight, 
when she might have had reasonable expectation of 
scores of years but for that untimely close. 

But sadder than all was the sight of the poor little 
dauphin—smiling, sunny, his light hair falling in curls 
over his childish brow, his eyes bright with health and 
joy, all the vivacity and buoyancy of that period ex- 
pressed in every pretty feature—as the memory of the 
poor child’s history oppressed me. You have doubt- 
less all read it; the innocent boy, stripped of his 
rich clothes and attired in the meanest of garments; 
none to pity his youth and his sorrow; torn from 
a mother’s arms; subjected to every indignity from 
the heartless mob—heartless because uneducated and 
irreligious; every beautiful thing, and almost the nec- 
essaries of life denied him; and finally dying. by the 
hand of the secret poisoner, if we accept the popu- 
lar history. You have réad, perhaps, that his fate was 
somewhat veiled; in obscurity that many believed him 
to Lave been reduced to partial idiocy, and from mo- 
tives of humanity or concealment, conveyed from his 
prison to some obscure place, where he was brought up 
in ignorance, and all his infant life sedulously eradi- 
cated from his memory. It is by no means probable 
that this was the case, but rather the wild scheme of 
some adventurer,who proposed, by manufacturing such 
a story and securing public sympathy, as well as stim- 
ulating public curiosity, to enrich himself; or, madder 
thought, obtain the throne and the power of France. 

The little duchess comes next. She stands near the 
queen, looking up into her face, smiling very sweetly. 
She is a pretty little creature of some fourteen sum- 
mers, and, you will recollect, suffered imprisonment 
with her brother, in the temple, where, history says, 
she was treated with every indignity that heartless 
miscreants could bestow upon her. She was, however, 
exchanged by the revolutionary tribunal for a noted 
General, and lived to marry her cousin, the Duke 
D’Angouleme, But what emotions must forever after 
have been hers; sole survivor of her family, torn from 
her parents, derided and insulted; listening to the 
shrieks and howls of the maddened mobs, it is no won- 
der that she wished to pass her latter days in another 
country; for, however much she may have loved 
France, she saw there around ber always the tokens of 
that frightful past. M. A. D. 

London, Oct. 15, 1866. 








VARIETY. 





COW-KEEPING AT SCHOOL. 
A missionary of Umlazi, in Natal, gives the following 
novel description of the difficulties of school-keeping 
there: 


“This land is capital grazing ground, and there are 
many herds constantly around, with their attendant le- 
gion of active berd-boys. I have summoned these 
youths, and with their father’s consent they come, con- 
ditionally, however, that they look to the herds at the 
same time. This they can do. Our house is so situ- 
ated that we can command a view of the undulating 
hills for a mile or a mile and a half round, so that the 
grazing cattle may be seen for hours from our house, 
if they do not go over the brows of the surrounding 
hills which terminate our view. Whilst the lads are in 
school: they have a quiet way of drawing lots, or other- 
wise deciding who is to turn out every twenty min- 
utes or half hour to report as to where the cows are. 
Generally the reporter gives no alarm. Sometimes he 
comes in telling one of the number that some of his 
cattle are on the march upthe hill. The little fellow 
unceremoniously springs up, seizes his handful of sticks 
and bounds over the hill after them like a young buck, 
and soon brings them back. They are really most good 
and interesting lads—orderly, and very attentive.”— 
English Magazine. 

-——-— - +o > 
BOB, THE CABIN-BOY. 


The affecting story of Bob, the cabin-boy, deserves 
ever to be remembered, both by sailors and landsmen. 
A wicked and tyrannical captain was suddenly seized 
with alarming illness. The crew, with the exception 
of Bob, left him to perish, uncared for. A few days 
before the captain’s death he begged the cabin-boy to 
try and find a Bible. Bob succeeded in finding a copy 
in one of the men’s chests, and on returning to the 
cabin, he inquired, “Where shall I read, master ?” 

“Try and pick out some places that speak about sin- 
ners and salvation,” replied the dying man; and the 
lad read sweet words of hope from the precious vol- 
ume. The Holy Spirit blessed those words. ‘O, Bob, 
| kneel down and pray for me,” piteously cried the cap- 

tain. The poor lad knelt down, and in simple, but 
| heartfelt language, prayed that God would have mercy 
|on his captain. The next morning he told Bob that 
| the words, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins, which be 
many, are all forgiven thee,” had come with comfort 
| to his troubled heart. Instead of cursing his crew, he 
| could now pray for them. “God bless you, my dear 
| boy; tell my crew to forgive me, as I forgive and pray 
for them;” were almost his last words. The next 
| morning, when Bob called, “Master,” there was no 
|answer. On entering the cabin, he found the body of 
the captain kneeling in the attitude of prayer, but the 
| spirit had fled. 





a 
DEATH-STRUGGLE WITH A BEAR. 


. Ville, with a rough coffin on her hea 





| Aterrible encounter between an Indian and a bear 
occurred a few days ago in the vicinity of Tomah, Wis. 
Both the combatants were found, a day or two since, in 
the silent embrace of death, and there is probably no 


living witness to utter a description of the horrible | 
scene. The bear had been shot in some vital 

the Indian; and the latter, when found, had his skull 
crushed as if by a powerful blow. The presumption is, 
cither that it was a close encounter—the shot and the 
plow following in quick succession; or, the Indian, 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians, 


having shot the bear, approached it in its death-strug- | HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot ‘of Lake Chamey 


gles, and received the blow which terminated his exist- 
ence. 





KNUD IVERSON. 


“Now go, little Knud,” said the mother, 
“Ere yet the sun is low, 

For the road is long to the pasture, 
And you must drive home the cow.” 

“I'm going. Good-by, dear mother,” 
The willing child replied; 

“On the road I will not linger, 
Nor play by the river-side.” 


With his heart aglow with the sunshine 
Of his mother's parting smile, 

A face serene as a summer sky, 
And a conscience free trom guile, 

He went forth; and the loving S.viour, 
Who watched him along his way, 

Only knew ‘twas a martyr-child, 
Going forth to die that day. 


He watched the glistening wheat-fields 
Swaying before the breeze, 

His heart in tune with the merry birds 
Singing among the trees. 

“God has made all things in beauty,” 
He thought, with a swelling heart. 

“My Saviour. I would be Thy child, 
And never from Thee depart.” 


He came at length by the river-side. 
“Those are bad boys, I know; 

I will pass them without a word,” thought Knud, 
But they would not let him go. 

“Stay,” they said; “the apples are ripe: 
We'll have some, and you shall go too.” 

“O no; ‘twould be stealing,” the boy replied, 
“And that I cannot do.” 


“Stay.” cried the rough, bad boys again: 
“Nay, but you must and shall; 

You may pick the iruit for us to eat; 
So climb over the garden-wall.” 

Stoutly and bravely Knud answered again, 

nd his words were right and pure, 

“T cannot steal; I would rather die; 

1 never will steal, i'm sure.” 


“*We'll see now whether he speaks the truth,” 
And their faces were dark with wrath 

As they seized the frightened, struggling boy, 
And bore him down the path; 

They bore him down to the water-side. 
“We ll plunge you into the flood, 

If you do not our bidding now,” they cried. 
“I cannot steal,” said Knud. 


They plunged him into the rolling fiood; 
Again they asked, **Wiil you go?” 

The little hero gasped for breath, 
But bravely answered, **No.” 

They plunged him down; they held him there. 
“You shall die,” they said, *‘or yield.” 

They drew him out. “No, no,” he cried, 
**T cannot, cannot steal.” 


They threw him from them into the stream; 
He sunk in the watery bed; 
And God took up the noble soul, 
For the martyr child was dead. 
All night the stricken parents sought 
For the sweet, lifeless clay; 
All night they toiled, but tound it not 
Until the break of day. 


And over the land the story flew, 
And many a cheek turned pale, 

And thrilled with wonder many a heart 
‘To hear the sorrowful tale; 

And many a Christian mother prayed 
With a chastened, trembling joy, 

May the spirit rest on our children dear 
Of the brave Norwegian boy. M.A. C. 

American Messenger. 





A GOUD ONE. 


During the first years of the war, when change was 
scarce and some large firms were issuing currency of 
their own, a farmer went to a store in a neighboring 
town and bought some goods, and gave to the merchant 
a five dollar bill, of which he wanted seventy-five cents 
back. The merchant counted out the amount and 
handed it over to the farmer. 

ant looked at it a moment and inquired, ““What’s 
this ?” 

“It’s my currency,” said the merchant. 

“Wal, taint good for nothin’ where I live,” said the 
farmer. 

“Very well,” replied the merchant, “keep it till you 
get a dollar’s worth and bring it to my store and I will 
give you a dollar bill for it.” 

The farmer pocketed the change and departed. A 
few weeks after he went into the samestore and bought 
goods to the amount of one dollar, and after paying 
over the identical seventy-five cents, he took out a 
handful of pumpkin seeds and counted out twenty-five 
of them, and passed them over to the merchant. 

“Why,” says the merchant, “‘what’s this ?” 

“Wal,” says the farmer, “this is my currency, and 
when you get a dollar’s worth bring it out to my place, 
= I will give you a dollar bill for it."—Bellows Falls 

emes. 


+ 


PRINTING BOTH SIDES. 


A poor lame boy asked a gentleman for a long string. 
“What for?” he asked. The boy said he would make 
a net of it, which he could sell for three pence, to print 
Bibles for the poor heathen; adding, “You know, sir, 
that may print one page.” 

The gentleman told him to bring the net to him when 
it was finished. He did so; three pence were given 
him for the Bible, and three pence for himself. “No, 
sir,” exclaimed this poor boy, “please send it all; per- 
haps then it will pay for printing both sides.” 


+> 
or 


GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WRITERS. 
William Cullen Bryant gave the following excellent 
advice to a young man Who offered him an article for 
the Evening Post : 


My young friend, I observe that you have used sev- 
eral French expressions in your article. I think, if 
you will study the English language, you will find it 
capable of expressing all the ideas you may have. I 
have always found it so, and in all that I have written 
I do not recall a single instance when I was tempted to 
use a foreign word, but that on searching I found a 
better one in my own language. 


42> 


DEGRADING EMPLOYMENT. 











A young fellow who was lately taken before a Paris | amii 


magistrate as a vagabond, was asked, ‘You have no oc- 
cupation ?” 
“Beg your worship’s pardon,” was the rejoinder—“I 
deal in bits of halter for the use of gentlemen as plays.” 
There is a superstition that a bit of rope with which a 
man has been hanged, carried in the pocket, secures 
luck at cards. ; 





LEARNING AND SOCIABLENESS. 


Deep learning will make you acceptable to the learn- 
ed; butitis only an easy and obliging behavior and 
entertaining conversation that will make you agreeable 
in all companies. 





A NEGRO woman passing the Stacy House at Nash- 
being asked who 
it was for, itis 

“For my ole man.” 

“Why don’t you get some man to catry it for you ?” 
said a by-stander. 


said the woman, and hurried on. 


These two volumes complete Sls 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each, 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories, 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 


Tae Sotpter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army, 
Tue YounG LIkUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Joz,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 

Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 
Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 

“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ** Boat Club” Series, 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25, 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little, 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; ; 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
1, Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Cru: 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. ‘The Picnic Party, 
3. Christmas Witt, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimbie, 
4. volly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The bo-Something) 


Oliver Optic’s New Inbrary. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ay 


Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,6v. 












Outwarb BovunD, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in Noy.) 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, or Young America in Lrejand and Seq. 
land. (heady in Dec.) 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 

ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NEVENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston, By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Oi, 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 

COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 

handsomely illustrated. Each 75c 
COMPRISING: 


Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Willis the Pilot, 


Six volumes, 


Little Prudy, 

Litue Prudy’s Sister Susie, 

Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bod 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





FLOOR OIL CARPETS—Cheap.—700 pieces at 50 cents pe 
yard. Just received by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 46-30 





OFFER TO THE CHILDREN. 


Any boy or girl who will send us four dollars, with the name 
of two subscribers to our New Magazine, (as below,) shall re 
ceive a handsome and valuable Book worth fifty cents, or the 
“Child ai Home” with colored engravings, for the year. 
Orders should be sent to 
N. BROUGHTON, Jr., 
28 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
With January, the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY begin the 
publication of a beautiful new religious family magazine, entitled 
“THE SABBATH AT HOME.” It will furnish safe and enter- 
taining reading both for old and young, and abound in engray- 
ings. Price, $2 per year, in advance; $2,50 after six months; ot 
$5 at the close of the year. 47—-4w 





BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 





One of the most pleasing and useful Gifts for Winter is a 

Pretty Set of Murs, 

or even a COLLAK or a MUFF; and at 

E. R. Cleaveland & Co.’s Fur Store, 
No. 12 Tremont Row, Boston, 

may be found every desirable style, shade and size, adapted to 

the wants of all ages, from an infant to a young miss; and as the 
Prices are much Lower 


than during the past year, all should have a nice set of Furs—# 
comfortable in cold weather. 45-30 





FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—100 pieces of Crossley's Printed 
Brussels, a little defective in matching the figure, will be sold fot 
$1.25 per yard. This is decidedly the cheapest lot of carpets ® 
the market? New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street 
Boston. 4-30 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Infiuenza, Hoarseness, Croup, i 
ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive 
in advanced stages of the disease. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so nnmerous are 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the count! 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been - rf 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other ex 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its bbe oy 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to e +4 
for the distressing and dangerous affections of the panne 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many ne or Sed 





Bronchitis, Incip- 
Patients 


edies thrust upon the community have failed and 
this has ined. friends by every trial, conferred benefits on whe 
icted they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous 
ons too remarkable to = ey tite quality ts hy rept 
‘e can only assure the public tha 
up to the wert ever has een, and that it may be relied on to 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 4 emi 
Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians. Statesmen, an 
nent person: have lent their names to certify the une alle! in- 
usefulness our remedies, but space here will not pe tis out 
sertion of them. The Age named furnish grarall de- 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also 


tions of the complaits they cure. 
who require an allerative medicine to purify the blood wi 
find Arer's Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the rem to use. 


it once, and you will know its value. 
Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
o- ————O—OO—— 





, Con's 

LIKE MAGIC,—The certainty and quickness with which CoP 
Cover Balsa Coughs, Colds, Croup, and lung difficu 

Give to the children attacked with Coughs and Colds, #4 


when 
rest assured yon will find relief atonce. Physicians say fi~g 
best cough medicine in the world. es ee 








| opening by the New England Carpet Co. 
“Poor folks has to tote dere own coffins dese days,” >&e? a 


ELEGANT ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPE 
INGS.—New and beautiful styles, for the Autumn 

These invoices 
state of the 


advanced seneee 


46-34 


it at the present 


st 4 
will be sold to our customers for less than importer’s P) 
England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Stree Boston. 
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